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as the frightened landlords of 1794 might have doubted the
wisdom of so terrible a confession that their own rule and
the liberties of England could live together no longer.
These were the conditions under which the Reign of
Terror was instituted in England and Scotland. The pro-
ceedings began with prosecutions under the existing law.
John Frost, one of Pitt's former associates in the cause of
Parliamentary Reform, was sentenced to six months' im-
prisonment for a few words of desultory republicanism in
a private conversation at a coffee-house. A Nonconformist
minister at Plymouth was sentenced to four years' imprison-
ment for saying in a sermon that the King was placed upon
the throne on condition of keeping certain laws and rules,
and that if he did not keep them, he had no more right to
the crown than the Stuarts had. Several bill-stickers, who
could neither read nor write, were sent to prison for six
months for posting a proclamation by the London Corre-
sponding Society, declaring, in reply to certain accusations
by the Loyal Association against Republicans and Levellers,
that the Society stood for the purity of the Constitution.
A doctor named William Hudson was sentenced to two
years' imprisonment for " seditious words in a coffee-house
after dinner after two large glasses of punch." These
prosecutions, and very many others were the result of
the inquisition which the Government called upon the
magistrates to establish in all the restaurants and public-
houses. They are eclipsed by the larger pageants of tyranny
for which the Government had to thank Dundas and his
tools in Scotland, and on which Pitt publicly congratulated
judges whose names are still remembered with horror.
Thomas Muir, a brilliant young advocate had interested
himself in the efforts to stimulate attention in Scotland
in political questions. He had helped to form a society in
Glasgow called "the Friends of the Constitution and of
the People," to co-operate with the Whig " Friends of the
People" In London, a society to which no one was ad-
mitted until he had signed a declaration of his allegiance